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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. VIII. 1 

THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL REGENERATION. 

This, then, is the core of the social doctrine of Jesus — divine 
sonship and consequent human brotherliness. This it is that 
gives unity to his varied teachings, and, with all the moral force 
it involves, is that upon which he believed could be based the 
development of his kingdom. Nay, may we not say, the moral 
force generated by the revelation of this new divine and human 
relationship could be trusted itself to work out reforms ? If this 
were the position of Jesus it would in large measure explain how 
it came about that, except as already indicated, he gave so few 
detailed directions as to specific reforms. Was he indifferent to 
the process of regeneration ? Or did he in the case of both 
individual and society anticipate if not the details, at least the 
general character of those struggles and developments that have 
resulted from the workings of Christianity ? To put the question 
in another form. Has Christianity in its attempts to regenerate 
humanity followed the programme of Jesus or of some other 
man ? 

I. 

It is by no means impossible that one should have agreed 
with the presentation thus far made of the teaching of Jesus 
and yet hesitate to believe that the future of the kingdom 
as he conceived of it involved either universality or even 
appreciable progress. Even Wendt seems to commit Jesus to 
the belief that the new kingdom was to be hardly more than an 
extended Israel into which a few Gentiles might be admitted. 2 
That an unknown, uninfluential Jew like Jesus should have had 

' This paper concludes the present series. 

■ Teaching of Jesus, II, 350-51. See also his commentary on Acts (10 : 1 ; 15:1) 
in the Meyer series. 
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visions of a universal empire does, it must be granted, seem 
somewhat remarkable. Yet no one can read the words that he 
spoke during the latter part of his career 1 without being con- 
vinced that in his expectations the process of regeneration was 
not one to be limited by either geographical or political 
boundaries. Nor, even if it be granted as altogether probable 
that he did not foresee the astonishing changes wrought within 
Christendom, does a complete synthesis of his words permit the 
view that this ignorance extended to the general nature of the 
process that was to lead to the end of one age and the full 
establishment of that new social order in which God and right- 
eousness and love were to be supreme. If it be objected that 
Jesus declared that few found the strait gate and the narrow 
path, 2 it will be enough to reply that such a remark applied to 
the immediate circle of his hearers and must be correlated 
with the other sayings in which he anticipates the evangelization 
and conquest of the world. Similarly, in ascribing due weight 
to those sayings of his in which he spoke of his contemporaries' 
seeing the fulfilment of his prophecies of the coming kingdom^ 
one must remember that this coming was a progression whose 
inauguration in the new opportunities arising from the fall of the 
Jewish state might come suddenly, but whose completion was lost 
in the depths of omniscience itself. 4 In fact, if we are to regard 
the "great commission" 5 as representing in any faintest way a 
thought of Jesus, the conclusion cannot be avoided that he was 
concerned with the evangelization of the world quite as much 
as with that of Judea and Galilee. The fact that he himself 
seems deliberately to have declined such wider labors 6 is to be 
explained as a part of a well-ordered plan in which his own 

1 Thus John 12 : 30 : I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me ; 
Luke 13 : 29 : They shall come from the east and the west and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God. Cf. John 17 : 18, 20. It cannot escape notice that Wendt's position 
depends largely upon his belief that Jesus expected that the kingdom would be com- 
pletely established during the lifetime of his own generation. Teaching of Jesus, II, 

345- 

' Matt. 7:13, 14. s Matt. 24:34. * Matt. 24 : 36. 5 Matt. 28:19. 

6 John 12 120-32. The well-known correspondence between Abgarus, king of 

Edessa, and Jesus, though undoubtedly apocryphal, expresses correctly, perhaps through 
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evangelistic work consisted fundamentally in the gathering of a 
few devoted followers who should be so imbued with his own 
spirit as to become at once the instructors and the nucleus of a 
new society. The audacity of Jesus in assuming that a group of 
such men had within it the possibility of indefinite expansion is 
equaled only by the superb optimism that saw possibilities of 
infinite good in humanity. In both lay his philosophy of the 
growth of the new social order. If his teaching had been less 
human and humanity less capable of moral rebirth he would have 
been but one of the motley crew of Christs who have so often 
appeared only to delude and destroy. 

II. 

There is disappointment in store for the man who looks to 
Jesus for specific teachings as to reform. He was singularly 
unconcerned with those specific injunctions with which the 
system of Moses teems. There was no lack of vices within the 
Roman Empire — not yet feeling the weakly revivifying touch 
of poverty and philosophy — against which he might have thun- 
dered, to say nothing of those larger questions that might be 
expected to engage the attention of a developing society. Yet 
with none of these did he concern himself. The gospel was to 
be no new collection of moral precepts to be forced upon a 
world already surfeited with good advice, but a power that 
should make towards righteousness. The process of the new 
birth of the Jewish and heathen world was not to be that of a 
new subjection to law, be it never so inspired, but that of 
a growth that showed itself through such institutions as the 
process of evolution might show necessary. The symbol of the 
new society was not to be that of stones, graven though they 
might be by the hand of God, but the seed which, planted in the 
field, grows, one knows not how, and in proper season produces 
the blade, and the ear, and the full corn in the ear. 1 

some tradition, the attitude of Jesus : " I must fulfill all the ends of my mission in this 
country." 

"Mark 4:26-28. 
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Thus the general nature of this progress is described by Jesus 
as an evolution, although it could not be expected that he would 
use the word. 

1. It is to be the transformation of existing powers. This 
does not mean to commit Jesus to the belief that all that is 
necessary for the attainment of a perfect ideal of social life is 
simply the development of a godless sociability. As has already 
appeared, Jesus looked upon the religious capacity of men as 
just as truly normal and human as any other of the capacities 
of human life. Accordingly, when he trusted to humanity to 
develop into something like normal living it was because he had 
recognized the religious forces resident in human nature which were 
capable themselves of great development and which possessed 
the power of transforming character. The world, or the existing 
social environment in which the new society found itself, was to 
be won over to the Christian conceptions of social relations by 
virtue of the fact that it contained within it material which might 
be regenerated through an apprehended God. Jesus was no Christ 
for animals but for men. Because the world was evil did not argue 
that it was unsavable. If the leaven was to leaven the lump it 
must have been because the lump was leavenable. Out from the 
seething mass of men and women so largely under the control 
of evil purposes and unbrotherly ideals, 1 there was to be formed 
a body whose ideals were to be noble and fraternal. They were 
to be the same individuals, but transformed ; no longer the ene- 
mies one of another, but brothers, each looking not alone to his 
own affairs but also in the spirit of helpfulness to the affairs of 
another. 

2. This process is by analogy organic. The kingdom does 
not depend upon accretion for its growth, but upon the assimi- 
lation of new material won from the environment in which it 
may find itself. It is indeed surprising to see how frequently 

1 " The foreigner is a wolf " was altogether a more characteristic social conception 
of the ancient world than the noble words of an Epictetus. One has but to read the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius to see how, in the midst of a well-developed commercial sys- 
tem, there lingered a conception of travelers hardly higher than that held by 
brigands. 
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Jesus recurs to biological analogies in describing the future 
progress of his kingdom. One can hardly with safety revert 
at this point to the important figure of the leaven, since its 
biological content could hardly have been explicitly in the 
mind of Jesus. But within the sphere of observable organic 
growth Jesus saw in the life of plants repeated analogies of the 
growth of that which he did but inaugurate. Now the progress 
of the kingdom is like that of the mustard seed; 1 now of the 
seed sown on soils which by their different natures condition 
the size of the harvest; 2 again it is like the seed that must grow 
if once it be planted, since the earth itself compels it — a most 
instructive analogy. 3 From a somewhat different point of view, 
the history of the kingdom in the world seemed to be like that 
of a field in which tares and grain grew side by side until the 
harvest ; 4 and, most beautiful and suggestive of all, the efficiency 
of the members of the new family was distinctly taught to 
depend upon the closeness of their union with himself, as branch 
with vine. 5 Such a habit of thought can hardly be said to have 
been fortuitous. It is too nearly akin to the conception of 
the new kingdom as a family to permit the interpretation that 
Jesus did not intend to emphasize the truth that back of any 
permanent social growth there must be, first of all, a sym- 
pathy in purpose and similarity in capacity, such as can be com- 
pared alone to the apprehension and the assimilation of parts 
of its environment by the living organism. Indeed, when once 
Jesus' conception of "the world" is clearly gained the analogy 
becomes altogether striking. The kingdom of a few men, filled 
with the might that comes from the experience of a newly 
revealed sonship of God and brotherhood with each other, is 
seen set down in the midst of societies full of opposite forces, 
yet composed of convertable men. Out from this social environ- 
ment the little group is to select and convert and assimilate 
whom it can, and what institutions it can. Through these 
newly acquired elements it will grow, ever more capable of fur- 

1 Matt. 13:31. 3Mark4:27. s John 15 14 j?. 

'Mark 4:3^. *Matt. 13 : 24-30. 
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ther growth, like the seed in the ground nourished and made 
great by the surroundings within which it finds itself. 

But at one point the analogy fails. Jesus never for an 
instant thought of the kingdom as ultimately merely a world 
within a world. The plant can never make the earth from 
which it grows wholly its own and itself, but there was to be no 
such dualism in the case of society. With the modification to 
be considered presently, Jesus expected the new society to be 
at last coextensive with all society ; or, more truly, he expected 
that at last the world would be so thoroughly transformed 
into the kingdom as to cease to be distinct from it. The 
three measures of meal would all be leavened. The prince of 
this world had already been judged, 1 the twelve were to sit as 
judges of the new Israel, 2 the Son of Man was at last to come 
in the glory of an undisputed ruler.3 

3. But evidently this process of assimilation must be preceded 
by a transformation that is moral. 4 Evil men are not to share in the 
joys of this new society. It is not enough with Jesus to improve 
the conditions of human life. The mere conquest of matter, the 
exploitation of natural resources, as seen clearly enough today, 
need not of necessity imply any essential advance in civilization. 
To clothe a man and to feed him well, to enable him to build up 
great buildings and establish large businesses, to enable an entire 
people so to develop its land and its mineral deposits as to 
become rich, may be the furthest possible from building that 
person or that people into a more fraternal life. To each alike 
comes the warning of Jesus : "Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be demanded of thee." 5 But to bring the constructive forces of a 
man or a nation into subjection to lofty ideals ; to make that which 
is wrong hated and that which is good loved ; so to transform and 
improve and ennoble a man that instead of seeking his own selfish 
interests he will find his life by spontaneously losing it in the 
society of other lives about him; to develop a love for men 
because one is one's self a child of God; in a word, to make normal 

'John 16:11. 3Matt. 16:27; 19:28525:31. 

2 Matt. 19:28. 4 Matt. 12:33 ; 7 : 17, 18; 12 : 34, 35. SLuke 12:20. 
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social life depend upon goodness — this is the fundamental posi- 
tion of Jesus. One does not need to be reminded that in this 
he stands by no means in the same class with many other would- 
be reformers. To give large wages, to make the home more 
comfortable and happy, to see that the sanitary arrangements of 
the city and community are perfect, to provide a fair income, 
healthful food, good amusements, and all the other requirements 
of respectable life today ; to do this and let evolution do the 
rest — this is the position of more than one social teacher. 

But the imperfection that must needs be corrected, in the 
estimation of Jesus, was no chance of birth or occupation in life. 
The Pharisee was quite as ill as the harlot and the publican. 1 The 
cause of all inequality and lack of fraternity is moral ; it is sin. 
Men cannot reach that divine sonship in which fraternal love 
becomes natural so long as the spirit of selfishness rules them. 
A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit. 2 The world can 
become the kingdom only by a repentance and a moral change 
on the part of its members that replaces the spirit of revolt 
against goodness and a loving God with the spirit of sonship. 3 

And Jesus saw aright. A perfect society cannot be created from 
imperfect people. That which stands in the way of the realiza- 
tion of many a man's ideal for society has not been its own logical 
inconsistency, but its failure to find or to produce the right sort 
of men upon which to work. The plan of the house called for 
marble and the only material at hand was mud. Jesus proposes 
to furnish good material as well as a noble plan. 

4. Such a moral transformation of humanity's sinful but poten- 
tially noble nature must of necessity be gradual. It cannot be 
accomplished in a generation. An impatient man with a passion 
for hastening his benefactions would have failed to see this neces- 
sity. At the outset of his public life Jesus had wrestled with the 
temptation to hurry the conquest of the world, 4 but as he stood 
at the end of his ministry and saw the months of earnest 
effort that lay behind him, and judged of the future, the prog- 

1 Matt. 21 : 31. 3 John 3 : 3. 

2 Matt. 7:17. « Matt. 4 : 8-10 ; Luke 4 : 5-8. 
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ress of his kingdom appeared not as a thing to be accomplished 
by social cataclysms, 1 but rather as the steady growth of a tiny 
seed into a great tree. 2 

It is in the course of this gradual development of a fraternity 
that attempts to assimilate an unregenerate society that we must 
especially look to find Jesus conception of the process by which 
his kingdom was to reach its completion. 

III. 

Is this process to be institutional and national, or is it to be 
individualistic ? Is society or are men first to be regenerate ? It 
is a thought that finds frequent expression that Christianity intro- 
duced individualism. So indeed did Christianity, if by individu- 
alism is not meant an atomism. For the Christian doctrine of 
society is not that of an aggregation of individuals made repel- 
lant through uncompromising demands for rights. The only 
sense in which Christianity can claim to be individualistic is in 
its elevation of the worth of each human life. But the real 
worth of every life consists not in separate existence, but rather in 
the identification of its interests with the interests of others in 
the exercise of that fraternal love which was both the ideal and 
the practice of Jesus himself. 

Yet a society must be composed of individuals, and therefore 
it was that Jesus devoted himself so largely to the individual. 
Reformations do not proceed en masse. There must be the succes- 
sive winning of one man after another until there be developed 
something like a nucleus of a more perfect social life. The 
method, therefore, of Jesus in the founding of the kingdom was 
not the wholesale righting of political or economic or religious 
wrongs, although when this was necessary he did not hesitate 
to give vent to his righteous indignation against men who per- 
sisted in perpetuating them. 

Rather was his method the successive winning of separate 
souls, now a Philip and now a Peter, until at last he had dis- 

"John 18 :30. 

<*Cf. Matt. 13:31-33 — two of the best authenticated of Jesus' sayings. 
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covered and won to himself a few men and women who were so 
far imbued with his own spirit of fraternity as to be ready to 
inaugurate and evangel a higher and more perfect social life. 
Loyola never followed more persistently or more successfully a 
Xavier, John, a fugitive robber, than did Jesus the humble fisher- 
men with whom his lot was cast. Once let the spirit of such 
brotherliness become regnant, and all the horrid brood of vices 
that spring from its opposite will vanish. Men may need to 
incorporate this spirit in special laws, but this must be done by 
each age and community for itself. Jesus gives a constitution ; 
men can frame statutes. 

And yet it can be objected, and with truth, that, as the term 
is commonly used, good men will not of necessity make a good 
society. It is possible to develop virtue in such a fashion as to 
make its possessors unattractive, and, if not self-centered, at least 
incapable of aggressive work for the helping of surrounding 
lives. If this were the legitimate result of Christian teaching, 
one could well despair of a Christian society. But it is sufficient 
answer to the objection to point to the life of Jesus. In him we 
see a perfect incarnation of his teachings, and no man can study 
his life without feeling that a society composed of Christs would 
be a perfect fraternity. No man feels the same in regard to 
Socrates. A thousand men of his ilk would constitute a very 
uncomfortable community within which to live. The same is true 
of societies composed of ascetic or semi-ascetic reformers. But 
so normal was Jesus' life, so judiciously devoted to the welfare 
of others, so regardful of the conventionalities which experience 
begets as regulators of social life, that he stands as a representa- 
tive of an individual who has found his completest mission in the 
identification of his life with that of other men. Indeed, pre- 
cisely in the same proportion that a man reaches Jesus' concep- 
tion of the individual does he help establish Jesus' fraternal 
society. 

IV. 

The expanding Christian society, therefore, will consist of 
groups of individuals each possessed of the same spirit and 
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method of life as that taught by their Master. These little 
groups of individuals Jesus likened to leaven which was thrown 
into the meal and there remained until it had leavened the meal. 
Though they are not of the world, yet they are to stay in it. 1 
Conquest, not flight, is to be their watchword. The progress of 
Christian society in the world will depend upon the power which 
each nucleus of Christian individuals gathered into a society will 
have upon the surrounding social life. It can expand only by 
transforming and assimilating to itself this environment. As the 
process is not one of mere instruction but of the impartation of 
new life, Jesus must have had in mind certain means by which 
this impartation could be accomplished. And these means we 
should expect would be such as would render especially easy the 
bringing of individuals under the influence of those forces which 
would make him fraternal by making him Christlike. Does 
Jesus specify or imply any such ? 

First. In the larger sphere of life Jesus seems indirectly 
to recognize the power of public opinion in modifying environ- 
ment. There is, it must be granted, a certain Christianization 
of society going on unconsciously. The life of genuine mem- 
bers of the kingdom has an influence upon those who are out- 
side its professed members that is as real as it is unmeasurable. 
For do they not contribute something to the formative ideals 
and opinions of their society? Through the influence of indi- 
viduals who have come under the influence of Jesus others are 
constantly forced to adopt higher standards in at least conven- 
tional morality. Yet the force of public opinion, so far as 
Jesus recognizes it, appears at first glance, largely evil. His 
apostles were not to be of the leaven of the Pharisee ; 2 they 
were not to pattern themselves after the habits of the hypocrite ; 3 
they were not, to use the Pauline expression, to "conform to 
the present world." 4 But it is not difficult to see that such a 
vitiated public opinion must be replaced by a new and better as 
soon as hypocrites are replaced by honest men. If one is not 

'John 17: 15. 3 Matt. 6:2, 5, 16. 

2 Matt. 16:11; Mark8:i5; Luke 12:1. * Rom. 12:2. 
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to conform to a bad social standard it is certainly incumbent 
upon him to erect a new. 

Second. The earliest attempts which the primitive Christians 
made towards the incorporation of the kingdom of God were, 
like those of their Master, in the line of philanthropic effort. 
Peter and John healed the lame man in lieu of alms, 1 and 
within the little body of believers themselves one of the first 
expressions of the new social spirit was in the sharing of wealth 
among the brethren. 2 In charity there has always been a point of 
contact between the Christian society and the world that has been 
of the greatest service. Charity is of necessity not a permanent 
need of the world, if ever the kingdom of God is to be realized, 
but as social life is constituted today Jesus saw that it was of 
the very utmost importance. He worked out the details of the 
social obligations of men of wealth with deliberation and firm 
touch. In giving dinners they are to treat poor people as their 
equals, even though they cannot expect equivalent return for 
social favors. 3 The buyer of land and oxen, as well as the new- 
made husband, are seen by Jesus to serve as the type of those 
who, because of their own indifference, are to be replaced at the 
king's supper by those of the highways and hedges. 4 And if 
wealth is to be devoted to social purposes it must be with no 
sense of superiority or unaccompanied by the giver's sympathy 
and love. The poor widow, he said, gave more than the rich, 
though she gave but two mites, 5 and the neighborliness of the 
good Samaritan was certainly seen less in his expenditure of 
money than in his services to the unfortunate traveler. 6 As Paul 
later so finely said, if one were to give all his goods to feed the 
poor, and had not love, it would profit him nothing. 7 One's 
own desires are to be the measure of acts that affect others. 8 
Accordingly, the frequent reference to almsgiving 9 can have little 
other meaning than that it may serve as a means of furthering 

'Acts 3 : 1 sq. SMark 12 : 41-44. 8 Matt. 7: 12. 

= Acts2:44. 'Luke 10:30.^. 'Matt. 5:42; 6 12-4; Luke 12:33. 

3 Luke 14:13. 1 1 Cor. 13:3. 

* Matt. 22 : 1-10 ; Luke 14: 16-24. 
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the reign of fraternity. It is not an end in itself ; like all other 
good deeds it must cause its beholders to glorify the Father in 
heaven. 1 Through it the attention and good will of men might 
be gathered, one foundation of the new social order, brotherly 
love, made more manifest, and thus many brought to a union 
with older believers whose fellowship was with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. 2 

Third. But probably the most effective and historically 
about the only appreciable force that has been at work in the 
regeneration of society has been the church. According to one's 
conception of this body will one regard it as coextensive with or 
less in extent than the kingdom itself. 3 If one, however, takes 
thought only of Jesus, it becomes reasonably clear that he was 
little concerned with founding a religious institution. In the 
one of the two instances in which he speaks of the church 4 it is 
evident that it is a means to the maintenance of brotherliness ; 
and in the other instance the formula, " binding and loosing," that 
is, the right to teach authoritatively, was entrusted not to the 
church, but to that member of the kingdom upon whom the 
church was to be built. 5 Indeed, it almost seems as if in the 
mind of Jesus the church was simply the religious phase of the 
life of the kingdom. As the kingdom was to be fundamentally 
social the state is simply the new fraternity in its political aspect. 
In the same way the church expresses the combination of the 
members of the fraternity for the purpose of special philan- 
thropic and religious effort. So indifferent was Jesus to the 
church as an institution that he never spoke of its organization, 
and left practically no directions for anything like a ceremonial. 
He founded not a church but a kingdom. Nevertheless, as 
society stands today, there can be little doubt that the chief 
points of contact between those who are endeavoring to incorpo- 

1 Matt. 5 : 16, cf. Luke 19:8. 2 1 John 1 : 3. 

3 In the former sense we understand the word to be used by Freemantlk, The 
World as the Subject of Redemption. 

••Matt. 18:17. 

s Matt. 16 : 18. It is by no means impossible that this text, as well as Matt. 18:17. 
was not contained in the earlier Logia. See Wkndt, Lehrejesu, I, 155 sq. 
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rate the teachings of Jesus in their lives, and those who are not 
so endeavoring, are the organizations known as the churches. 
In the same proportion as each church develops in its apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and in its endeavor to emphasize the social neces- 
sities of a perfect individual life, will its influence be felt in trans- 
forming the environment in which it is placed. 

Further, it is clear that the progress of the Christian trans- 
formation of society must proceed, precisely as in the method of 
Jesus, along the line of conversion or, more exactly, the regen- 
eration of the individual. At this point he who seeks to inaug- 
urate a greater Christian society has the invaluable aid of the 
church's effort. For generations churches of all shades of evan- 
gelical faith have been endeavoring to lay deep this foundation 
of a progressive social regeneration. It has often happened that 
such a programme has seemed ineffectual ; men have often 
endeavored to substitute a system of ethics for the dynamics of 
a personal faith in God. But such efforts have generally resulted 
from or preceded a weakening of conventional morals and a 
degeneracy in society as a whole. The test of a Christian 
society's morale has seldom been the utterances of its ethical 
teachers, but the religious fervor of its masses. Strip from the 
England of the seventeenth century the burning zeal of the 
Separatist and Puritan, and we have the Restoration and the Court 
Preachers. Concerts and kindergartens are very necessary as 
complements of revivals and mission halls, but as saviors of a 
nation's civilization and purity they are as grass before the storm. 
No thoughtful man will underestimate or antagonize the remark- 
able combination of professional and amateur philanthropy that 
has within a few years burst forth in social settlements and 
institutional churches. But, so far as one can at present judge, 
such forms of social effort, profoundly Christian as they are, can 
never remove the need for the older and more permanent work 
of the missionary. No civilization can be Christian that balks 
at the fact of divine sonship. No social reform will be thorough- 
going and lasting that stops before endeavoring to bring every 
human being into the righteousness and fraternal love that spring 
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from religious experience. Evangelizing effort on the part of the 
church, therefore, is to be urged not merely on the ground of the 
benefit brought to the individual who is turned from evil to 
righteousness, but on the ground of its profound significance 
and helpfulness in all matters of social advance. It cannot be 
too often emphasized that social regeneration according to the 
conception of Christ cannot proceed on any other line than that 
of the replacing of bad men by good men. And this above all 
others is the function of the church. For the Christian ideal is 
not that of the monk but of the Christ. To aid in the regenera- 
tion of a man is to aid in the regeneration of society. 

V. 

It is evident that such transformation of an imperfect world 
into the perfect family Jesus anticipated must, if this process 
is to be followed, require much time. So Jesus foresaw. To 
those people who expected that the kingdom of God would 
come immediately he spoke the parable of the nobleman who 
went into a far country. 1 Indeed, the entire completion of the 
transforming process was not to be reached until the end of the 
age — an event of such indefinite date that in regard to it he 
professed himself to be in ignorance. And not only was it to 
be slow, but it was to be full of struggle and anguish for those 
men who attempted to better humanity and human society. 
Jesus would, indeed, have been wonderfully lacking in fore- 
sight if his own experience had not taught him that his fol- 
lowers must expect bitter opposition. The master had been 
called Beelzebub and had been persecuted, and should the dis- 
ciples expect to be above their lord in escaping like treatment ? 
It was enough for the disciple to be like his master. 2 Helpful 
as the new doctrine might be, Jesus saw that it was such as might 
well be judged revolutionary by those whom its insistence 
upon equality and fraternity might alienate. His was not a 
mission wholly of peace. 3 He came to bring both sword and 
fire into social life. 4 The members of the new propaganda were 

1 Luke 19 : 1 1 sq. " Matt. 10 : 24, 25. 3 Matt. 10 : 34. « Luke 12 : 49. 
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to expect severe treatment at the hand of Roman and Jew alike. 
They were to go forth as sheep among wolves. 1 Political power 
and ecclesiasticism would equally set themselves against them. 2 
But there was to be no compromise. He who would be saved 
must endure to the end. 3 That which they heard in the ear they 
were to tell on the housetop. 4 They were to be cities on hills, 
lamps uncovered by bushels, salt that bad not lost its savor. 5 
There was nothing hidden except that it should be revealed. 6 
And still no members of the kingdom were to yield to revengeful 
feelings and lead revolution. On the contrary their arms were to 
be prayer and benediction. 7 As the forces upon which he had 
counted for success were peaceful, so as far as his followers were 
concerned, was to be the process by which the unwilling world 
would be transformed into the kingdom. 8 

Yet a startling thing in this calm anticipation of a slow 
and painful process is his recognition of the possibility of a time 
when the forces of human nature should be insufficient ; when 
the new social order would be so far established as to have 
transformed and assimilated all of the transformable material it 
found in its environment. Until that time, of necessity the two 
opposing worlds must have existed side by side. 9 Like tares 
and wheat growing in the same field men were to grow together 
until good and bad alike had exhausted the possibilities of 
growth. Then, through some exercise of the supreme power of 
the heavenly Father and King, the agony and the transforma- 
tion were to cease together. As tares are separated from the 
wheat, those incorrigible men who refused to share in the new 
sonship and fraternity would be removed, and thereafter the 

1 Matt. io : 16. * Matt. 10 : 26 sg., Mark 4:21^. 

2 Matt. 10:17; 23:34; Lukel2:li; 21:12. s Matt. 5 : 13-15. 

3Matt. 10:22. 6 Mark 4 : 22; Luke 8: 17. ?Luke6:38. 

8 One should not overlook, however, the balance in Jesus' mind throughout all 
this dark forecast of the future. He cautions his followers against quixotic adventures. 
They were not to cast their pearls before swine (Matt. 7 : 6). Because of the dangers 
to which they were to be exposed, while as harmless as doves, they were to be as wise 
as serpents (Matt. 10 : 16). 

'Matt. 13:24-30. 
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righteous were to shine like the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. 1 

As to when this supplementing of growth by cataclysm shall 
come, Jesus gives us no information. But that he should have 
seen the necessity of it is a tribute to his sense of reality. Men 
of persistent anti-filial and anti-fraternal disposition can never be 
made into loving brethren. Their removal is the only hope of a 
permanently peaceful fraternity. Just what Jesus meant by the 
striking imagery in which he clothed this thought we cannot 
clearly see. That it may mean revolution or some other tremen- 
dous political change is not clear and yet not to be absolutely 
denied in the light of his references to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But, whatever it may be, it will mark the triumph of the new 
social order. Penal action will reach its consummation in the 
isolation of offenders. Individual and institutional life will no 
longer testify to the reign of even an enlightened selfishness. 
The world will, by virtue of man's endeavor and God's regener- 
ating power, have been transformed into the kingdom. And the 
triumph of this new and perfected humanity, this eternal 
fraternity which he described and instituted and for which 
centuries have travailed — this is the coming of the Lord. 

"There remaineth, therefore, a Sabbath rest for the people 
of God." So wrote the author of the epistle to the Hebrews as 
he looked back upon a restless, defeated theocracy, and forward 
towards the future of the true Judaism. 2 So, too, many a weary 
one, beaten back in his endeavor to bring to an unwilling world 
Christ's blessing of brotherliness and love has looked toward the 
East, hoping that through the darkness of the sin and misery 
and social inequality of the world in which he lived there might 
break the dawn of that great Sabbath. And through the ages 
full many another crushed down by circumstance has listened 
for the "I come quickly" of his Lord, eager to cry out in wel- 
come, "Amen! Even so come, Lord Jesus." For it is no 
dream or unintelligible apocalypse that meets us in the words 

'Matt. 13:43. 2 Heb. 4:9. 
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and life of Jesus, but rather a teaching the embodiment of 
which is well worth an effort. And he who today most deeply 
feels humanity's need, and appreciates the crisis in which 
the world is gripped, will not rashly push one side the ideals 
and powers that He revealed who spake as never man spake, 
and lived as never man lived, and has already rewrought civili- 
zations as has no man or teaching. 
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The University of Chicago. 



